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BOOK COVER DESIGNING. 





Every one has noticed how much more 
beautiful book covers have become of recent 
years. A Boston bookbinder not long ago 
was bewailing the decrease in the amount of 
his business due to this fact. “It used to be 
the rule,” he said, “that when a rich man 
bought a book he would send it at once to me, 
to be put intoa handsome calf or morocco 
binding. Now the publishers are making the 
cloth covers of their books so artistic and at- 
tractive that rebinding is not necessary, and 
my business suffers as a consequence.” 

Much of the work of book designing is done 
by women, and one of these women, Miss E. B. 
Appel, has told a Mew York Tribune writer 
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how she came to make designing her profession. 
“T was sent to the Philadelphia school of de- 
sign,” she says, “and began my studies with the 
idea of becoming a painter. But finding that I 
could not afford the number of years of study 
which it requires to succeed in that art, my 
dreams were given up, for the time being, and | 
went into the designing class. 

“ After doing wall papers and carpets, which 
seemed mechanical, and findinga great deal of 
competition in the work, which lowered the 
prices, I was, at the end of two years, on the 
verge of taking up the life class again, with the 
idea of illustrating, when a newspaper position 
in Cleveland, O., was offered me. Two years 
were then spent in doing advertising, illustrat- 
ing, and some fiction, and then I came to New 
York, hoping to find a broader field. Here an 
acquaintance asked me why I had never tried 
book-cover designing, and suggested that I 
should send a sample to a well-known firm. I 
had never thought of that, and, truth to tell, 
rather scorned the idea, classing book covers 
with wall papers—a mistake which I discov- 
ered as soon as I commenced work in earnest. 

“More to please my friend than with any 
idea of success, I sent the design, as was sug- 
gested, and by return mail received a check. 
Through this firm I was introduced to another, 
and from that time on I succeeded in getting 
as many orders as | could fill. 

* Each firm has its own style, more or less, 
and a design which would suit one would not 
be considered by another. As far as possible, 
the designs are made to suit the character or 
title of the book. Sometimes one design is 
used for a series. Then, of course, something 
purely conventional or suited to the name of 
the series is used. Usually the colors are 
limited to two inks and a gold. The smaller 
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the number of colors, the less it costs to stamp 
the book and the more desirable is the design, 
providing a good effect is obtained. 

“T make my drawings on the cloth exactly 
the size the work is to be, using the colors 
which I think best to bring out the design and 
harmonize with the cloth selected. In this way 
the publisher gets an idea at once of how the 
design will appear when reproduced. With 
one or two exceptions, all my original color 
schemes have been carried out. 

“Of late I have made a specialty of drapery 
patterns, which seem to have found favor 
among certain publishers who strive for highly 
artistic effects. These designs are reproduced 
by the photo-engraving process, instead of by a 
die. The cloth is printed exactly likea muslin, 
and then put on the boards, instead of being 
stamped after the book is bound, as is the case 
when a die is used. These all-over designs 


require about three times the amount of work 
which an ordinary book design does, and com- 
mand a higher price. They are drawn in 
black-and-white, larger than the reproduction is 
to be, and are then reduced to the required size, 
like zinc etching. 

“Until recently book decorating has been 
done mainly by the die-cutters, and, as one 
publisher said, it is no wonder that the exte- 
riors of books have become so much more 
attractive and artistic since the designs are 
produced by artists.” 

Miss Appel’s experience is likely to be sug- 
gestive to other women who have artistic tastes 
and training. Considering how many books 
there are published every year, it is evident 
that the book-designer’s field of operation is a 
wide one, and those who are competent to do 
such work are likely to find it profitable. 
Arthur Fosdick. 


Boston, Mass. 





WRITING AS AN ART. 





In all writing thé subject matter is unques- 
tionably of first importance; but ideas, to have 
the greatest power, must be clothed in language 
suited to their value or dignity. The material 
for a garment may be rich and beautiful, but 
unless it be made in a style graceful and cor- 
rect, much will be lost in final effect. 

In this day, when thinkers are many, and 
when writers are almost as numerous as the 
thinkers, much really useful and valuable 
thought is sent forth in the garb of careless 
and indifferent language. In many papers pre- 
pared for the reading public are violations of 
the simplest laws of composition, which have 
their foundations in good taste and good judg- 
ment. 

A magazine serious in purpose, devoted, per- 
haps, to religion and reforms, may be scanned, 
by the critic, with interest. With pencil in 


hand he may indicate, upon each page, the 
changes necessary to a pleasing and accurate 
© »nstruction. 


Countless errors will appear ; 





long, involved sentences held loosely together 
with “ands” and other connecting words; in 
the place of colons and semi-colons, a careless 
showering of commas through careless para- 
graphs; subjects without predicates; predi- 
cates without subjects ; numerous objects with 
no visible word upon which they can properly 
depend: these and many other faults abound. 
Perhaps the most common and most glaring 
mistake is the failure to break a long para- 
graph into proper periods and clauses; while 
phrases widely separated from that portion of 
the sentence with which they are rationally 
connected give an uncertainty to the meaning 
and a slovenliness to the style. 

All thought has a certain intrinsic value ; 
but correct language and becoming style add 
what may be called an artificial value. To the 
illiterate come, oftentimes, noble ideas, which, 
through poverty of words and incorrectness of 
speech, receive a scant expression. The kind 
friend may delve for the thought beneath the 
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faulty language, and overlook the ignorance of 
grammar’s laws. Upon the casual listener, 
however, the ideas will fail to make the im- 
pression so easily achieved by one with a full 
and perfect command of speech. In written 
thought the same is true. The reader in sym- 
pathy with the writer’s views will with more or 
less of leniency overlook the author’s errors in 
the use of language ; the hostile and indifferent, 
on the other hand, find themselves in posses- 
sion of the sharp swords of criticism and ridi- 
cule, which will be mercilessly used against the 
offender. 

The mistakes which mar the printed page are 
more often the result of carelessness than of 
ignorance of rules, or inability to produce true 
and fine effects. Too little consideration is 


given to the fact that writing is an art. The 
artist who depends upon paints and canvas for 
his results does not foolishly deem his task 
accomplished when he has rendered more or 
less apparent the ideas which moved him to 
the undertaking. Well he knows the pains- 
taking care and effort necessary to secure, for 
his creation, proper recognition and apprecia- 
tion. 

Grand and infinite are the possibilities of 
language for writing as a fine art. The artist 
who uses words must have some natural talent, 
some knowledge of rules; and, if he would 
attain to the highest ideals, must make a life- 
long study of his art. 

Fane Long Boulden. 


Boston, Mass. 





THE MAGIC OF A LINE. 


It is not probable that a complete poem will 
ever be compressed into the space of a single 
line, though an effort is being made to popu- 
larize the “ monostich” as a vehicle for poetic 
ideas. Certain it is, however, that sometimes 
a single line is sufficient to produce the liveli- 
est effect upon the imagination of the reader. 
For example, Bayard Taylor has only to say, 
in his * Birth of the Prophet,” 


“Wheeling ’round the towers of Mecca, sang the moon in 
silver tones,” 


and instantly we have the picture of an eastern 
city, with its towers and minarets outlined 
against the dark, purple sky, and reflecting 
here and there the radiance of a lustrous moon. 
The description of the moon “ wheeling” and 
“singing” is irresistibly vivid. It is as if 
some powerful magician had, by a single wave 
of his wand, called into being the entire scene. 
A similar effect is produced by Longfellow’s 
line, 
‘‘ Sweetly over the village the bell of the Argelus sounded.” 


This owes much of its beauty to onomatopeia, 
as does the following, also from Longfellow: — 


‘Loud from its rocky caverns the deep-voiced neighboring 
ocean ——”’ 


Very often the effect of a line may be traced 
to a striking figure of speech. Such is the 
case in Campbell’s well-known passage : — 

‘** The sentinel stars set their watch in the sky.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable of this class is 
Longfellow’s brief phrase: — 

** The flight of wingéd words.” 

A complete poetic idea is here embodied in 
one of the shortest lines used. 

Sometimes the charm is so subtle as almost 
to elude analysis; and then the effect produced 
is truly magical in its mysterious power. No 
better examples of this class are to be found 
than certain passages from Tennyson, whose 
ability to arouse the imagination with a word 
or two was almost superhuman. Who can ex- 
plain whence the perfectly literal phrase, 

‘* Winding down to Camelot,” 
derives its peculiar charm? Quite simple and 
literal is the line, 

“* And rarely smells the new-mown hay,” 

yet every one remembers and repeats it. 

‘* Where Claribel low lieth” 
is highly poetical; why, it would be hard to 
say. No less so is the next line : — 

“ The breezes pause and die.”’ 
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The reason, however, is more evident — it con- 
tains a beautiful figure, which is continued in 
the next line : — 
** Letting the rose leaves fall.”’ 
The next is so full of enchantment that it is 
almost a poem in itself: — 
** But the solemn oak tree sigheth.”’ 

Thus, every line in “ Claribel” calls up a 
poetic image. It is doubtful if the whole range 
of literature furnishes a more richly melodious 
passage than this, near the close of the poem : — 

** The slumbrous wave outwelleth.”’ 
The next line, 
** The hollow grot replieth,”’ 

is unearthly in its wild and magnificent sad- 
ness. Each successive line has added a new 
detail: the picture is complete. No artist 
could more vividly have depicted the scene — 
no musician more faithfully have imitated the 
sounds; and the poet has done more than 
either — he has thrown over all that glamour of 
imagination which even nature itself does not 
possess. 

I have dwelt thus long upon these familiar 
passages because I believe that the import- 
ance of producing poetical effects with few 
words cannot be overestimated. Brevity is the 
motto of the day. The time is past when peo- 


ple were content to wade through elaborate- 
verbosity for the sake of a single figure. Show 

me the poet whose works abound in brief pass- 
ages which, from cheir vividness and concise- 
ness, are able to fasten themselves upon the 

memory of the reader, and I will show you the 

poet who is read and quoted from; and the one 

who is quoted from— whose verses, like the 

pungent phrases of Shakespeare, fit innumer- 

able corners of thought and language — will 

continue to be read and remembered. Many 

a first-rate poet has sunk into oblivion because 

his mode of expression was so diffuse that 

there were no short and striking passages to 

gain the attention of his readers. On the con- 
trary, men like Tennyson, Longfellow, and Poe, 

to say nothing of Shakespeare, have written 

many lines which, once read, are never for- 

gotten. 

{ do not insist on the epigrammatic or laconic 
style; in fact, to make the sense of each line 
complete would usually be quite awkward ; but 
I strongly contend that it is better to have 
originated a single passage that has found its 
way into the great heart of mankind than a 
whole volume of very excellent verse that no 
one remembers and, consequently, very few 
read. William Hurd Hillyer. 


ATLANTA, Ga. 


THE ART OF CONDENSATION, 





In these times of easy writing and hard read- 
ing the man who can say the most in the fewest 
words is the one most likely to obtain the wid- 
est audience. Even if brevity is a writer’s sole 
wit, in being brief he yet sets a good example 
to the rest of us, and if he has wit other than 
that of brevity, his brief expression of his ideas 
gives to them more force and wins for them 
higher appreciation. The art of condensation 
is something that every writer should study, 
and re-study, and study continually throughout 
his writing life. The man who can write briefly 


can always write at length, upon occasion ; the 
man who habitually writes at length can rarely 
be concise, upon occasion, however hard he 
may try. 

Most writers recognize the difficulty of writ- 
ing briefly. “I can’t write you a short edi- 
torial,” said old Sam Bowles one day, when he 
was asked to write a paragraph to fill out a col- 
umn. “I haven’t time for that; but I will 
write you a long one.” Brief writing implies 
clear thinking, mastery of the subject, knowing. 
just what the writer wants to say. The man 
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-who has given little thought to his subject will 
write diffusely, arranging and marshalling his 
ideas as he goes along, doing in the presence 
of the reader the mental labor that he should 
have completed before he began to write. 

Few things have ever been written — at least 
in prose — that would not be improved by con- 
densation. The busy world has no time nowa- 
days for long and wordy messages. It demands 
ideas, and the writer who buries a few ideas 
beneath a mass of language is not likely to 
secure the world’s attention. 

Poetry is less likely to be diffuse than prose, 
because the exigencies of rhyme and metre 
demand thought, and much thinking usually 
results in brief expression. Nevertheless, 
poets, too, should aim constantly at brevity. 
The reading world does not want long poems, 
and that means practically that he — or she — 
who writes long poems nowadays cannot find a 
market. As a rule, there is no demand for 
poems of more than forty lines. The man who 
has written a poem that would fill a half-column 


of a newspaper can hardly get it printed except 
by paying advertising rates, and as a matter of 
fact, if he will study it long enough, he will 
often see himself that it is not worth the space 


required for it. Not infrequently all that is 
valuable in five eight-line stanzas could have 
been expressed better in a quatrain. 

Every writer knows how easy it is to be 
prolix. The author who starts to tell a story 
within 2,000 words is fortunate if he has not 
written 5,000 before he has his story told. 
That is because he does not have it fully in his 
mind before he begins to write, and so wastes 
words and overloads his narrative with un- 
essential details. When Anna Katherine Green 
first wrote “The Leavenworth Case,” it con- 
tained 150,000 words, and the publishers told 
her that it must be cut one-third. “I did not 
see how a single word could be left out,” she 
says, “ but I did cut it down, and I am free to 
admit that condensation improved it.” “ Rob- 
ert Elsmere” would have had twice as many 
readers, if it had had half as many words. 

The chief trouble with the average short 
story is that it is not short enough. The in- 
experienced writer disregards limitations of 
space, and rambles around his tale, instead 


of concentrating all his energies on the task 
of telling it directly, and simply, and in the 
fewest words. So it is with much editorial 
and essay writing. Many a quarter-column 
editorial contains only an idea that could have 
been better expressed — with more work on 
the part of the writer—in a paragraph, and 
most essays would be more readable if they 
were reduced in length one-half. The reading 
world little realizes how much it owes to the 
man with the blue pencil, of whom writers con- 
tinually make such loud complaint. 

The late Editor Wood of the Mew York Sun 
earned his title, ‘the Great American Con- 
denser,” by his ability to compress a column 
into a paragraph and a paragraph into a line. 
In newspaper work the faculty of writing briefly, 
or of condensing written matter quickly, is of 
inestimable value. It is a most common thing 
in every newspaper office for the editor in 
charge to give to some other editor or to some 
reporter a column article with the direction: 
“ Give us the meat of that in half the space,” 
or in a quarter-column, or in ten lines, as the 
case may be. Beginners in newspaper work 
are often set at condensing reprint as soon as 
they begin their service, and there is no exer- 
cise more valuable to them. 

Any writer will be a gainer if he will devote 
some time each day to study of the art of con- 
densation. It is excellent practice to take a 
short printed article—say a newspaper edi- 
torial, or a brief descriptive article — and, after 
reading it carefully through, to reproduce ic in 
your own language, first in about the same 
space, then in half the space, and finally in 
ten lines — omitting, of course, in the last two 
instances, the least essential details. Every 
writer who can, also, should each day go over 
his work of the day before, and by reducing 
its quantity as much as possible, improve its 
quality. The best aid to brevity, however, is 
clear thinking, and for that reason writers 
should cultivate the habit of thinking out what 
they are going to write before they put pen to 
paper. The man who knows just what he 
wants to say can give his undivided attention 
to saying it most forcibly and in the fewest 
words. William H. Hills. 


Boston, Mass. 
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The literary editor of the Richmond ( Va.) 
Dispatch descends from his high tripod long 
enough to remark that as F. Hopkinson Smith’s 
new story, which is going to appear serially in 
the Atlantic Monthly, deals with life among 
the builders of lighthouses, it is presumably 
light literature. 

* = . 

The literary editor of the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord is only a few nautical miles out of the way 
when he speaks casually of “ Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s Cape Cod romance, ‘Captains Cour- 
ageous.’”” 

* " * 

The literary editor of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Tribune says to “ A Subscriber”: “I 
would gladly prepare a list of ‘present Ameri- 
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can poets’ and print it in the Commercial 
Tribune, as you ask, but for the fact that there 
are only twenty-eight pages in the Sunday 
issue. The list would take at least forty.” 

a" « 

Miss Beatrice Harraden says that when she 
was three-quarters through writing her new 
novel she broke down with it, and had to lay 
it aside. That’s the way with some novels 
when one is three-quarters through reading 
them. 

a*« 

In his railroad story in Scribner's for August 
Rudyard Kipling uses “bin” in dialect for 
“been.” Generally Mr. Kipling shows that he 
knows the difference between dialect and mis- 
spelling. 

* vd * 

The Bookman prints this paragraph on its 

title-page each month: — 


The Editors ot the Bookman cannot undertake to return re- 
jected manuscripts, whether stamps are enclosed or not; and 
to this rule no exception will be made. 


Apparently the editors of the Bookman do 
not desire to receive unsolicited contributions. 
No one can blame them for that, since they 
have an undoubted right to their own desires ; 
but under existing conditions have they a right 
to destroy or decline to return unsolicited 
manuscripts sent to them by writers who may 
not know their rule? The question is an ethi- 
cal one of importance to writers and editors 
alike. 

a*s 

From time immemorial it has been gener- 
ally understood that editors as a rule desire 
contributions, and it has been the universal 
custom for writers having manuscripts appar- 
ently suited to any periodical to forward them 
to the editor for examination, with the implied 
understanding that if they are found to be un- 
available they will be returned, in case reason- 
able postage requirements are complied with. 
This custom has been so general and has be- 
come so firmly established that at the present 
time a writer has a moral right to believe that 
he may safely act in accordance with the un- 
written rule. Now the Bookman establishes a 
rule of its own, at variance with the ordinary 
custom, and announces that manuscripts re- 
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jected by its editors will not be returned under 
any circumstances. This means, of course, 
that such manuscripts will be destroyed, and 
that the labor of the writers upon them will be 
thrown away, even though returning a given 
manuscript would mean to the editors of the 
Bookman only the labor of enclosing it in an 
envelope, affixing postage stamps supplied by 
the author, and depositing the envelope in the 
mail. It might be assumed that the notice was 
intended only to frighten away unsolicited con- 
tributions, and that the editors would not really 
be guilty of so contemptible an act as the de- 
struction of another’s property, were it not for 
the final clause: “and to this rule no excep- 
tion will be made.” 


~ 
* * 


Suppose that some writer having heard of 
the Bookman, but not having seen it, and 
assuming —as he would have a right to do— 
that being a periodical issued by a reputable 
firm of publishers it followed the rule of reput- 
able publishers everywhere, should submit to 
the editor a manuscript, representing more or 


less labor and literary ability, on some topic in 


line with the purposes of the magazine. The 
editor finds the manuscript unavailable,for some 
reason of his own, although even he may recog- 
nize its value, say for the Critic, or the Déa/, or 
some other periodical. Has he any right, legal 
or moral, to toss the manuscript into the waste- 
basket, pocket the stamps that came to him 
with it, and leave the author to wonder what 
the fate of his manuscript has been? THE 
WRITER is distinctly of the opinion that he 
has not. 
* ad # 

The editors of the Bookman may think that 
because they give writers fair notice in each 
number of their magazine, they have no further 
responsibility in the matter, but the circulation 
of the Bookman is limited, and, if the rule of 
the editors is followed, shameful injustice to 
writers is certain to be done. The conductors 
of the magazine could accomplish their appar- 
ent object by making their announcement read : 
“Unsolicited contributions are not desired by 
the editors.” That would probably reduce the 
flood of manuscripts which seems to-have ever- 
whelmed them, and the outside. contributor 


who, not knowing their pitiable condition ot 
overwork, might submit a manuscript to them 
could yet hope to receive treatment in accord- 
ance with the Golden Rule. W. H. H. 


-_—— ° 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics wil! be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


Will the editor of THE WRITER please give 
a good form for a letter to accompany proofs 
of an article, with illustrations, to be syndicated 
among leading newspapers ? P. A. F. 


[A letter like the following will serve: — 


A. B. JEWETT, 
SpectaL CORRESPONDENT, 
P. O. Box 242, 
WESTMINSTER, Mass., July 1, 1897 
Editor Daily Eagle, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

Dear Sir: 1 enclose proof of copyrighted article, ‘*‘ Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge,” ** Edward 
which is offered to you at your regular rates for syndicated 
matter. It is not to be used before Sunday, August 1. 

As it is not sent to any other paper in your territory, you will 
confer a favor by returning it promptly, if you decide not to 
print it, so that I may place it elsewhere 
envelope, addressed. 


signed Westminster,” 


I enclose stamped 


Electrotypes of the cuts used for illustration will be sent, if 
desired, on receipt of $2.50. Yours very truly, 
A. B. Jewett 
Instead of offering copies of the electrotypes 
of illustrations, the writer may enclose photo 
graphic prints and leave the newspapers to 
make their own pictures. — w. H. H. | 


] 
} 
4 
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THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 


“Such an One.” —A writer in the London 
Saturday Review makes the following sugges- 
tion for euphony’s sake: “Is it not time to 
utter a mild protest against the ugliness and 
pedantry of the phrase, ‘such anone’? The 
only apparent justification for the use of ‘an’ is 
that our eyes may be satisfied by seeing it be- 
fore the vowel, where our grammar primers laid 
down that it should always be. But when read 
aloud, ‘such an one’ is simply barbarous, and 
the very authors who seem to lose no opportu- 
nity of writing it would hesitate 1 think, to speak 
of ‘an one-armed man’ or ‘an one-sided judg- 
ment.’ While the phrase was the mark of the 
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superior person it did not much matter, but now 
that its use is becoming alarmingly general it 
seems time to inquire whether it is worthy of 
receiving the imprimatur of established cus- 
tom.” w. T. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 
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NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 





Hawaii again asks annexa- 
tion.— New York Herald 
Headline 


Hawaii again asks for an- 
nexation. 





The grand chief templar | The grand chief templar 
submits a series of decisions, | submits a series of decisions, 
one of which is: “Ifa plate | one of whichis: “If a plate 
of frozen pudding is placed | of frozen pudding, saturated 
before a member, saturated | with liquor, is placed before a 
with liquor, and he partakes | member, and he partakes of 
of it, he violates his pledge.”’ | it, he violates his pledge.” 

— Boston Herald. 





Dealers in electrical sup- {| Dealers in electrical sup- 
plies are putting in batteries | plies are putting in batteries 
for dentists of from five to | of from five to fifty cells for 
fifty cells. — Boston Tran- | dentists. 
script. 


The fact is established be- The fact is established be- 
yond a doubt that Mr. Per- , yond a doubt that Mr. Per- 
kins’ mind wasderanged when | kins’ mind was deranged from 
he fired the fatal shot from a a combination of business re- 
combination of business re- | verses and ill health when he 
verses and ill health.— Bos- | fired the fatal shot. 
ton Globe. ' 





_ The Hon. Jobn C. Ropes 
is sailing for Europe on the 
Canada, and Mr. S. Hooper 
Hooper is leaving early in 
June for the other side also 
— Boston Herald. 


Hon. John C. Ropes will 
sail for Europe on the Canada, 
and S. iivoper Hooper also 
wili sail for Europe in June. 





An immense monster So to 
100 feet in length. — Lynn 
Stem Headline | 


A monster from 80 to 100 
feet long. 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Louise Boynton, author of the amusing story 
“ William’s Spree,” in Lippincott’s for July 
began writing in college, where she was for 
two years editor of the Vassar Miscellany 
As is the way of college editors, she turned 
her hand to anything, from fiction, editoria 
work, and serious articles, to light verse and 
jokes for the advertising columns. She gradu- 
ated in 1894, and has since done a lot of 
miscellaneous newspaper and magazine work in 
New York city. Her stories have appeared in 
various newspapers —the New York Evening 
Post, the Springfield Repuodlican, the Detroit 
Free Press, and others — and she is just begin- 
ning to get into the magazines. Miss Boynton 


has for some time been private secretary to 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. 





Julia P. Dabney, author of the well-written 
romance, “ My Heritage,” in Short Stories for 
July, was born in the Azores, and there and in 
the Canaries, whither her father removed, her 
youth was passed. From the romantic and 
picturesque scenes that there surrounded her 
she has drawn a great deal of material, the 
romantic being more congenial to her tastes 
than fin-de-sidcle realism. “Little Daughters 
of the Sun,” her first novel, was published by 
Roberts Brothers, in the fall of 1896, and has 
been very flatteringly received and reviewed. A 
second novel, also on a Spanish theme, is now 
in the hands of the Lippincotts, and is to be 
brought out shortly. 


Laura Spencer Portor, whose story, “ The 
Love of an Ideal,” is one of the most attractive 
features of the July Harper's, is a young Ken- 
tucky girl. She is of old Eastern parentage, a 
daughter of two of the oldest New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania families, but she was born and 
has lived the greater part of her life in Ken- 
tucky. She is a thorough Southerner, and a 
loyal daughter of her native state. Besides 
prose work, her verse has been published in 
Harper's, the Cosmopolitan, and other promi- 
nent magazines, and has been widely copied. 
Her latest story, ‘The Love of an Ideal,” the 
scene of which is laid in Maryland, has a 
dramatic plot, and the locale is accurately 
Southern. Reviewers have spoken in praise of 
its refinement of touch and dramatic force, the 
skill with which the climax is worked up, and 
its truthfulness to human nature. 





Frederic L. Wheeler, who contributed to 
Short Stories for July an exciting detective 
story of the Mexican border, entitled “ Kitson’s 
First Capture,” was born in Boston in 1862, 
and went to California in 1885. After five 
years of ranching in San Diego county, he 
went to San Francisco, and engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits. Such local color as appears 
in “Kitson’s First Capture,” and his other 
stories, is due to the influence and obser- 
vation of his ranching days. His first story, 
“ The Finding of Richard Sanborn,” appeared 
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in the old Aurora magazine, which was after- 
ward absorbed by the Overland Monthly. 
Mr. Wheeler had previously done some de- 
scriptive work for the Golden Era, which was 
then engaged in booming Southern California. 
Having but little leisure, he has written but 
little for publication, although some of his 
stories have appeared in the Argonaut, and he 
has had poems in the Arena, the Boston Tran- 
script, the Christian Register, and the Pacific 
Unitarian. 





ad 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Bancroft.— Dr. Edward Everett Hale tells 
of George Bancroft that after studying old 
documents for materials he never permitted 
himself to write a line until he had read a chap- 
ter of Gibbon, or some other master of style, 
because he did not wish to fall into the record- 
ing routine of a mere annalist. — Lennie Green- 
lee, in the Housekeeper. 


Barry.— There are reasons why the name of 
John D. Barry should be familiar to Boston- 
ians. He was born in Boston in 1867, fitted 
for college at the Boston Latin school, and 
graduated from Harvard in the class of ’88. 
Then he taught school for a year at Milton 
Academy, abandoning this drudgery to become 
one of the editors of the Post. Later he was 
literary editor of the Zraveler. About six 
years ago Mr. Barry, then twenty-three, went 
to New'York. For a year and a half he was 
assistant editor of the Forum. At this time 
he began to send the literary news of the New 
York week to the Ztterary World. Before he 
left the Forum, “The Princess Margarethe,” 
a child’s story, appeared. The next year saw 
“ A Daughter of Thespis,” which Miss Georgia 
Cayvan declared the best novel of stage life 
ever written. After resigning from the Forum, 
Mr. Barry went abroad. He spent several 
months in England, and made frequent trips 
on the continent. Finally he settled down to 
study the French theatre. During this period 
—a little more than a year—he wrote “ The 
Intriguers” and “Mlle. Blanche.” Sincerity 
and candor — especially the latter—are said 
to be his distinguishing traits. He lives in 
New York during the winter, and anywhere 


and everywhere along the Massachusetts and 
the Maine coast during the summer. — Boston 
Herald. 


Bonner. — Robert Bonner, the millionaire 
founder of the Mew York Ledger, is now 
seventy-three. He does not appear to be sixty, 
and he moves about with the energy of a man 
in his prime. 

“T have had but one principle in my life,” 
said Mr. Bonner, “which I think has largely 
contributed to my success. I don’t know how 
I got the idea, but it was well expressed in a 
quotation from Ralph Waldo Emerson, which 
reads : — . 

***Q, discontented man! 
want, pay the price and take it.’ 

““T saw those words when I was a boy, and 
they took fast hold of my mind. I early 
learned that whatever I got had to be paid for, 
either in work or in money, and I have been will- 
ing to pay the price.” 

“How did you come to found the Ledger, 
Mr. Bonner?” 

“The New York Ledger,” said Mr. Bonner, 
“was in 1850 a little financial sheet known as 
the Merchants’ Ledger. At this time I was 
working in a printing office. We had an ad- 
vertising solicitor, who liked the way in which 
I displayed his advertisements. He left the 
paper a little later on and became connected 
with the Verchants’ Ledger. He told the pro- 
prietor that he could get a great many more 
advertisements if I were to set them up, and it 
was in this way that I got an offer of a better 
salary from the Merchants’ Ledger. 1 took it. 
It was a small sheet, devoted to mercantile 
affairs, and it had less than 3,000 circulation. 
Soon after | became employed upon it the pro- 
prietor wanted to.sell, and I bought him out. I 
ran the paper for a short time as a mercantile 
paper, and gradually turned it into a family one. 
One day I decided that if it had the best read- 
ing matter a paper of that class could have, it 
would get a very large circulation, and I con- 
cluded to get it. 

“T began at once to get the best of contribu- 
tors, and among others secured Miss Fanny 
Fern. Miss Fanny Fern was the most popular 
woman writer of that time, but she had never 
written for the newspapers. A book of hers 
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had just had a circulation of something like 
5,000 copies, and I think she rather looked 
down upon newspaper work. I first offered 
her $25 a column fora story. She refused it. 
I wrote her again and made the offer of $50 a 
column. This she also declined, when the 
return mail brought her another offer from me 
of $75 a column. Upon this she said to a 
friend, ‘I like the spirit of that man Bonner, 
and I wish you would go down and see him.’ 
Her friend came and we eventually got together. 

“ T then proposed to give her $100 a column, 
but said I did not want the story te un over 


ten columns. She replied that she. uld write 
the story for $1,000, provided I w_ Id take it 
whether it ran nine columns or ele n columns, 


as she could not tell just how rch it would 
run out. I agreed to this,and ye story was 
published. The circumstances of the engage- 
ment were told, and nearly every newspaper in 
the country published my extravagance in pay- 
ing $100 acolumn for a story. I got $50,000 
worth of advertising out of the arrangement, 
and the people began to ask for the Ledger. 
Before this I had had trouble in getting the 
news-stands to take the Ledger. After this 
they were glad to get it.” 

“Did Fanny Fern write more for you after 
that?” I asked. 

“Yes; she wrote for me more or less up to 
the time of her death, both she and her hus- 
band, James Parton. Fanny Fern was a 
genius. She had ability somewhat like that 
of Henry Ward Beecher. Her matter was 
always interesting and valuable.” 

“ Speaking of Beecher, Mr. Bonner, he also 
wrote for the Ledger, did he not?” 

“Yes,” replied the veteran editor. “He 
wrote a great deal for me, and among other 
things his novel, ‘ Norwood,” for which I paid 
him $30,000.” 

“ How did you become acquainted with Mr. 
Beecher?” I asked. 

“It was through a poem of one of his 
lady friends. He sent me the manuscript, 
stating that if I used it a check would be 
very acceptable to the lady. I wrote back 
at once that I had plenty of poetry, but 
that I wanted himself. I told him that if 
he would give me from a half to three- 


quarters of a column a week, I would pay him 

2,000 a year. I sent a check for $2,000 with 
the letter as the advance salary for the first 
year. He accepted it, and from that time until 
his death he wrote for the Ledger.” 

‘“* What was the nature of his writings?” 

“They were to a large extent editorials,” re- 
plied Mr. Bonner. “A great deal of the matter 
written by Mr. Beecher was not published over 
his own signature, and this was also the case 
with the articles of Harriet Beecher Stowe. It 
was during the years just preceding the war. 
We had then a large circulation in the South, 
and the name of Mr Beecher as one of the con- 
tributors would have lost us thousands of sub- 
scribers.” 

“Was not $30,000 a great deal to pay fora 
novel?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Bonner, “it was. But | 
think the venture was a good business invest- 
ment. The way | came to pay just this amount 
was rather curious. I had made an arrange- 
ment with Edward Everett to write a series of 
articles for the Ledger. Mr. Everett was at 
that time the leading statesman of the country 
along certain lines. He was anxious that 
Mount Vernon should be bought and pre- 
served, and he was giving lectures over the 
country fur the purpose of raising money for 
what he called the ‘Mount Vernon fund.’ | 
proposed to him that I would give $10,000 to 
the fund if he would write a series of articles 
for the Ledger. He accepted it. His articles 
were widely read, and the Ledger again was 
the mosttalked-of paper in the country. | 
afterward paid him $14,000 additional for other 
articles. This was some time before I asked 
Mr. Beecher to write a novel. When I did 
write, I first offered to pay him $24,000 for the 
story, or as much as | had paid Mr. Everett 
for his writings. Later on I increased the 
amount to $30,000 

“Here is what he answered in reply to my 
first proposition : — 


*** Plymouth Rock, at a Council. 
*** Dear Mr. Bonner : — 


“*T am almost dumb after reading your proposition, and 
must clear my head before I say a word. 


** Henry Warpd Beecuer.’ 
“When it was announced that Mr. Beecher 
was to write the story, there was a decided 
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sensation in literary and religious circles. 
Some preachers, and especially a Rev. Mr, 
Seeley, criticised Mr. Beecher’s actions in 
making money in that way. I wrote an edi- 
torial on the subject, which was rather face- 
tious, and sent the proof of it to Mr. Beecher, 
suggesting that if he thought well of it he 
might give me a recommendation whereby | 
could get a place on the London Punch. 
Within an hour after my boy had left the 
office he came back with the following note: — 
‘** My Dear Bonner: — 

“**T think you like to gobble up a minister or two every 
year to aid digestion, just as hens swallow gravel stones. You 
have swallowed me in one way, and Mr. Seeley in another. I 
like my way best. Henry Warp Beecuer.’ 

““Then, on the other side of the sheet he 
had written this recommendation: — 

“*To the London Punch: — 

*** Robert Bonner desires an engagement on your paper. It 
gives me pleasure to testify to his good character. No other 
one man has made me laugh so much. Just to look at him 
would make one feel good-natured, and, therefore, I suggest 
that his picture be published. Should he begin contributing to 
the Punch, he would in less than two years own and edit it, but 
otherwise he may be trusted. 

“Henry WARD BEECHER.’ 

“That letter gives you some idea of how 
quick Beecher was. The most of the twohours 
was taken upin the boy’s going from my office 
to Mr. Beecher’s house and back, and Mr. 
Beecher must have dashed the letter off within 
five minutes. He was very quick, and was 
always full of ideas.” 

““Was Edward Everett a good writer?” I 
asked. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Bonner. “He was the 
first scholar of the land, and still he was very 
careful of his work. He made no mistakes in 
punctuation, and some of his articles he wrote 
and rewrote before he sent them to me.” 
— Frank G. Carpenter's Syndicate Letter. 


Clifford.— Mrs. W. K. Clifford, who is the 
widow of the eminent mathematician, William 
Kingdon Clifford, has written stories since her 
childhood. Since her widowhood in 1879 she 
has followed the profession of literature in grim 
earnest. She does not suffer from conceit, 
but is, on the contrary, her own most severe 
critic. She has no formulated method of work, 
but confesses herself to be helpless when op- 
pressed by neuralgia, which, unfortunately, is 


not seldom. In the preface to a new edition 
of “ Mrs. Keith’s Crime,” which was written 
rather early in her career, Mrs. Clifford ventures 
to inform her public that during the writing of 
the story she was conscious of a curious feeling 
of preternatural obsession, or spiritual impact. 
The story is the most intense, as well as the 
most sensational, that she has written, and, 
owing possibly to these peculiar intellectual cir- 
cumstances attending its composition, she pre- 
fers not to revise it, not evento the extent of 
correcting such defects as her greater literary 
experience enables her now to recognize. —Lon- 
don Mail. 


Green. — Mrs. Anna Katherine Green Rohlfs, 
known to the world as the only woman writer 
of detective stories that are pronounced “ prac- 
tical’”’ by professional hunters of criminals, 
began writing in rhyme and rhythm when she 
was a mere child, and her brother, who had a 
toy printing press and a font of type, used to 
set up and print her childish effusions. Some 
of her versified productions were rhythmic nar- 
ratives of involved and intricate plot, and one 
day the young girl’s mother urged her to write 
astory. The result of this suggestion was a 
long tale which never saw the light, but which 
contained the germs of “The Leavenworth 
Case.” After this first girlish attempt at novel 
writing was finished it was laid aside for several! 
years and finally destroyed, but there came a 
time when the main features of the plot were 
utilized. It was fully two years after “ The 
Leavenworth Case” was re-begun before it was 
completed. Some of it was written at home, 
some at the seashore, some in the mountains, 
some on moving trains. When finished, the 
copy, as Mrs. Rohlfs describes it, was “a sight 
to behold.” It was written on all sizes, grades, 
and colors of writing paper, for she bought her 
stationery wherever she happened to be, with- 
out regard to the appearance of the completed 
manuscript. At that time she had never 
meta detective, nor had she ever visited a police 
court, a coroner’s office, or any other place 
where the machinery of detection and pv nish- 
ment of crime isworked. Naturally, she feared 
that her descriptions of inquests, and trials, 
and police methods might be technically in- 
accurate. 
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“So,” said Mrs. Rohlfs to the writer, “after 
the story was finished I asked my father, who 
‘was a lawyer, to read-it, and correct where he 
thought correction necessary. He read it, and,” 
with an expressive gesture, “he just tore some 
of it to pieces on technical grounds. Then 
after I had fixed it up again I took it to a friend 
of the family, a judge, thinking that if he said 
the law in the story was all right, it would be 
safe to submit the manuscript to a publisher. 
The judge made only one suggestion, and that 
related to my use of the word ‘equity.’ Then I 
thought my troubles were over, so far as ‘ The 
Leavenworth Case’ was concerned, but the pub- 
lisher said the story, which contained 150,000 
words, was one-third too long. He thought it 
interesting, however, and said that if I would 
cut it down he might publish it. I did not see 
how a single word could be left out, but I did 
cut it down, and I am free\to admit that conden- 
sation improved it. When the publisher looked 
it over again, he said: — 

“*T wish you would get Rossiter Johnson to 
read this manuscript. If he says that it will go, 
we will publish it.’ 

“So Mr. Johnson was asked to come over 
from New York to my father’s house in Brook- 
lyn. Of course, I could not ask him to read the 
story, but I suggested that he should let me 
reada chapter ortwo to him. He acquiesced 
and lay back comfortably in a deep armchair. 
I read the first chapter. At its close I saw 
that his eyes were closed, and I feared he had 
gone to sleep, but when I paused he opened his 
eyes and saidone word, ‘ More!’ Then I read 
two chapters without stopping. 

“When I paused, he opened his eyes and 
said again, ‘More!’ That was repeated, with 
intervals for meals, until the story was finished. 
To be strictly accurate, there was also one in- 
terval for sleep, since, although I had con- 
densed the story, it was too long to read at a 
sitting, and I did not succeed in finishing it 
until the next day. I need not say that my 
voice suffered considerably from such a pro- 
longed strain, and, as you know, Mr. Johnson’s 
judgment was accepted by the publisher.”— 
I. D. Marshall, in Buffalo Times. 


Ingelow. — Some autobiographical notes pub- 
lished by Jean Ingelow a few years ago gave 


the following account of her juvenile literary 
ventures: “My favorite retreat was a lofty 
room in the old house, where there was a low 
window which overlooked the river. The win- 
dows had the good old-fashioned shutters 
which folded back against the walls. I would 
open these shutters and write my verses and 
songs on them and fold them back again. My 
mother came in one day and discovered them ; 
many of them were transmitted to paper and 
preserved.” It was Miss Ingelow’s brother 
who helped her to publish her first volume 
of poems. “He offered to contribute to have 
the manuscript printed, and my mother went 
with me to the publisher’s( Mr. Longman). He 
was most kind and took the matter up warmly. 
In the first year four editioas of 1,000 copies 
each were sold, and this first volume has been 
republished again, and yet again, until it has 
reached its twenty-sixth edition.” 

Meilhac. — Somebody once wrote to the late 
Henri Meilhac to ask his advice as to how to 
become a dramatic author. “It is a difficult 
career, and the trade is not easy,” wrote back 
Meilhac; “ above all, it needs success. Yes, 
success is the thing if you want to have talent.” 
— San Francisco Argonaut. 


Muloch.— The prefatory note to the new 
edition of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” says: 
“The author always said that the character of 
Ursula was the only actual copy from nature 
that she ever made. All her other characters, 
including John Halifax himself, were her own 
creations, modeled upon types that had come 
within the range of her actual experience, 
whose truth to nature she could guarantee. 
Having found her models and sketched her 
characters, she needed only to find a back- 
ground equally authentic. In the summer of 
1853 she was staying with some friends in the 
neighborhood of Cheltenham and Stroud, and, 
happening to visit Tewkesbury, she at once 
chose her background, and returned to the 
town from time to time to complete the details. 
The name ‘ John Halifax’ was found on a tomb- 
stone in Tewkesbury Abbey churchyard, a 
stone that has since been removed; and while 
sheltering one day from a storm under an arch- 
way that is still pointed out, Miss Muloch saw 
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the episode of the boy and the girl and the piece 
of bread with which the story opens. 


Oliphant. — Mrs. Oliphant was able to read 
when she was six years old, and was an in- 
defatigable reader as a child. In “ The Athel- 
ings” she drew a comparatively faithful picture 
of her own girlhood. One of the characters in 
the story is a young girl whose first literary 
struggles were about the same as Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s. This girl wrote in the midst of her 
family the manuscript which was sent to her 
student brother in London, and there accepted 
for publication. This is practically the history 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s first novel, “Some Passages 
in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland.” It 
was a success, and by the time she had reached 
the age of twenty-one, the book had yielded 
her $650, which was then regarded as very 
satisfactory compensation. Three years after 
her first novel was published, in 1852, she was 
married to her cousin, Francis Oliphant, a 
painter. In spite of her duties as a mother 
and as the head of a household, Mrs. Oliphant 
continued to write, and in view of the distress- 
ing circumstances that attended the rest of her 
married life, her achievements as an author 
are wonderful. Her husband became an in- 
valid, and seven years after his marriage had 
to go to Italy to prolong his life. During all 
his illness Mrs. Oliphant supported by her pen 
the family of children, as well as her dying 
husband. One of her most astonishing achieve- 
ments during this period was the composition 
of a three-volume novel in six weeks, while she 
was at the same time devotedly nursing her 
husband. Mrs. Oliphant finally found herself 
a widow with three children to support. She 
settled in Edinburgh and wrote several novels 
for the Blackwoods, but it seemed as if the 
old effects would not be produced. It looked 
as if the long struggle had told at last. The 
publishers were patient, but finally they were 
compelled to tell her that her work would not 
do. In despair she went to her home to face 
the three children dependent upon her. A 
sudden inspiration came to her that night, and 
sitting down she wrote the first chapters of 
“ The Chronicles of Carlingford,” which has 
been regarded as her greatest work. After- 
ward she had to support one of her brothers, 


with his family of one son and two daughters, 
and the expense of providing for them made it- 
necessary for her to toil incessantly. She 
habitually wrote until 2 or 3 o’clock in the 
morning, yet remained a comparatively early 
riser. She frequently visited Italy for work or 
recreation, and the fatigue of a journey to Italy 
to gatber material is believed to have hastened 
her death. — Mew York Sun. 

Sardou. — Victorien Sardou was intended to 
be a physician, but he was so poor that he had 
to give Greek and Latin lessons at twenty cents 
apiece. He was also a bookseller’s hack and 
made translations. It is stated that he was 
once paid less than $6.50 for a translation 
which it took him three weeks to do. — Spring- 
field News. 

Sims. — There is probably no other man in 
all England who works as many hours a day as 
does George R. Sims, and it is said that no 
other literary man turns out so many thousands 
of words during the year. The number of his 
working hours ranges from fifteen to twenty a 
day, and he considers four hours’ sleep a good 
night’s rest. Although he has one of the finest 
private libraries in England, it is not at his 
desk, surrounded by his book-shelves, that he 
does most of his literary work. He has a 
mania for wandering about from one room to 
another in search of a place that has an “ inspir- 
ing atmosphere” about it. In the summer he 
does much of his writing up on the roof of his 
house. Inthe matter of calligraphy, Mr. Sims 
is, or was up to about a year ago, as great a trial 
to the unhappy compositors who had the “set- 
ting up” of his copy as was Horace Greeley 
during his literary career. About a year ago 
he was induced to employ the services of a 
typewriter by the following circumstances : 
The editor of a prominent London paper wrote 
to him, asking for aserial story, to be furnished 
by a certain date, and received a reply which 
he found himself utterly unable to decipher, 
with the exception of two or three words which 
led him to believe that Mr. Sims had accepted 
his offer. As a means of advertising, as well 
as witha view of politely suggesting to Mr. 
Sims that he needed a typewriter, the editor, 
the following Sunday, published a fac-simile of 
the letter, offering five pounds to the reader 
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who could decipher it, in order, as he said, that 
he might know whether or not Mr. Sims would 
contribute the serial desired. The next week 
Mr. Sims took into his employ a stenographer 
and typewriter.— Eiizabeth L. Banks, in 
Washington Post. 


Tennyson.— The present Baron Tennyson 
is about as unlike his distinguished father as 
one man could be to another, and yet the great 
poet and his heir were always on the most 
affectionate terms; indeed, Hallam Tennyson, 
as he then was, was almost daughterly in his 
care of the old man, and whenever the 
Laureate came to town he was always accom- 
panied by his son. The present Lord Tenny- 
son is forty-five years of age this August. 
Since his father’s death he has developed into 
a regular country gentleman. He is squire of 
Freshwater, Roundhurst, and Caistor, and he 
is rarely seen in London, his time being entirely 
spent between Farringford, his beautiful home 
in the Isle of Wight, and Aldworth, in Surrey. 
His great hobbies are golfing and yachting, and 
he has a magnificent collection of British 
fossils. — London Answers. 
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HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS, 





[Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy 
little contrivance that may be of use in any way to literary 
workers. Facts about home-made devices particularly are de- 
sired. Paid descriptions of patented articles will not be 
printed here on any terms; but this shall not hinder any one 
from letting others know gratuitously about any invention that 
is of more than ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of 
Tre Writer are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers 
what little schemes they may have devised or used to make 
their work easier or better. By a free exchange of personal 
experiences every one will be helped, and, no matter how 
simple a useful idea is, it is an advantage that every one shoud 
know about it. Generally, the simpler the device, the greater 
is its value.] 








A Typewritten Scrap Book. — A scrap book 
of one’s own literary work is always an interest- 
ing thing to have. I make mine without paste 
or scissors, simply by manifolding on the type- 
writer everything I write. The sheet on which 
the carbon copy is made is an inch wider than 
the sheet which is used for copy, so that, when 
the typewriting is done, there is a wide margin 
on the left-hand side. This enables me to bind 
the duplicate sheets together, in the first place 


in loose covers, and afterward in solid volumes. 
I have a number of such volumes on my library 
shelves, and they are worth to me a good deal 
more than the slight trouble that they cost. 
They contain everything that I have written for 
publication, whether it has been published or 
not. When a manuscript is published, I note 
above the title of the duplicate in my “scrap 
book” the name and date of the periodical in 


which it appears. S. R. L. 
Torgpo, Ohio. 





A Scrap Book Suggestion. — The envelope 
system for filing clippings is very good, but for 
some classes of clippings the scrap-book system 
is better. One disadvantage in using scrap 
books is that if the clippings are pasted in, 
they cannot be easily taken out, if desired, for 
temporary use. I get over this difficulty by 
doing away with paste altogether, and fastening 
the clippings in my scrap book by slipping the 
four corners of each through four slits cut in 
the page with asharp penknife. The clippings 
are held in place well enough by this method, 
and I can take any slip desired out of the book 
at any time without the slightest trouble. The 
handiest way to cut the slits is to lay the clip- 
ping in the right place on the page, and with a 
pencil mark lightly around each corner; then, 
with the marks for guides, the four slits may 


be neatly made. G P. 2. 
MALDEN, Mass. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of Tuk Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.]} 








On THe Art or Letrer-writina. — I. 
for September. 

Joun Burroveus. With portraits. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. Century (38 c.) for August. 

WasuinGTon Irvine’s Services TO AMERICAN History. 
Illustrated. Richard Burton. Mew England Magazine 
(28 c.) for Augast. 

Outver Hotpen, tHe Composer or “ Coronatron,”’ 
Abram English Brown. Mew England Magazine (28 c.) for 
August. 


Toilettes (28 c.) 
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Ten Years or EnGutsu LiITeraTure. 
North American Review (53 c. ) for August. 

Tue Heroine. (Poem.) Margaret E. Sangster. Harfer’s 
Magazine ( 38 c. ) for August. 

Epwarp Livermore Burwtincams, Editor of Scribner's. 


With portrait. F.M. Hopkins. Current Literature (28c.) 
for August. 


Edmund Gosse. 


Georce Howarp Darwin. With portraits. ‘‘ Chelifer.” 
Current Literature (28 c. ) for Aueust. 
Joun James Piatr. With portraits. F. M. Hopkins. 


Current Literature (28c. ) for August. 

Tue Stocen Story. (Fiction.) Jesse Lynch Williams. 
Scribner’stor August. 

Some Unpusitsuep Letrers or Dean Swirt. —I. 
George Birkbeck Hill. Atlantic (38 c.) for August. 

Tue Pause tn Criticism—anpd Arter, William R. 


Thayer. Atlantic (38. )for August. 

Tue Devinguent tn ART AND IN LiTeRATURE. Enrico 
Ferri. Atlantic (38 c.) for August. 

Herpert Spencer: An Episode. Foster Coates. Chau- 


tauguan (23 c.) for August. 

Mrs. OttepHant. W. Robertson Nicoll. 
for August. 

Ricuarp Harptnc Davis. With portrait and autograph. 
Harry Thurston Peck. Bookman (23 c.) for August. 

Emerson’s “THe AMERICAN ScHoLar”’ Sixty YEARS 
Arter. Charles F. Thwing. Forum (28 c. ) for August. 

James Lane Atten. With portrait. Hamilton W. Mabie. 
Outlook (13 c.) for June 5. 

NEWSPAPERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Self-Culture (28 c.) for July. 

LITERATURE AS A CAREER AND LITERATURE AS A LIVEBLI- 
Hoop. Clara E. Laughlin. Se/f Culture ( 28 c. ) for July. 

Women as JourNnattsts. Mrs. Haryot Holt Cahoon, 
Mrs. Olive F. Gunby, Miss Eva Petty, Mrs. Margaret E. 
Sangster, Mrs. Westover Alden. With portraits. 
Family Magazine (28 c. ) for July. 

Jews 1n EnGutsu Fiction. Reprinted from 
Quarterly Review in Living Age (18 c.) for July 3. 

CURRENT Frencn Literature. Edmund Gosse. Re- 
printed from Cosmofolis in Living Age (18 c.) for July to. 

On THe Asuse or Diacect. Reprinted from Macmillan's 
Magazine in Living Age (18c.) for July 10. 

LANDSCAPE IN Portry. R. Y. Tyrrell. Reprinted from 
Macmillan’s Magazine in Living Age (18 c. ) for July 17. 

New Licut on Burns. James Davidson. Reprinted 
from Scottish Review in Living Age (18 c.) for July 31. 

Woman’s Prace in THE Wor-p or Letrers. Alice Staf- 
ford Green. Reprinted from Nineteenth Century in Living 
Age (18 c.) for July 3:. 

James Wuitcoms Ritey INnTervigwep. Dexter Marshall. 
Nashville Banner for July 3; Cleveland World, Galveston 
News, Baltimore Herald, Pittsburg Dispatch, Boston Post, 
Providence Telegram, Philadelphia Press (8 c.) for July 4. 


Bookman (23 ¢. ) 


Melville E. Stone. 


Demorest's 


London 


Mrs. Marcaret OvtreHant. With portrait. Chicago 
Standard (13 ¢. ) for July 8. 

Some Unpustisuep Letters or SHettey.—II. Ernest 
Dressel North. /ndependent (13 c.) for July 8. 

Louis Pasteur. Mrs. Percy Frankland. Churchman 


(13 c. ) for July ro. 

Tue Howetts Famicy. Illustrated. Richard J. Hinton. 
New York Voice (8 c.) for July 15. 

INDIANA AuTuHors. Western Christian Advocate (13. ) 
for July 21. 


Some UnpustisnHep Letrers or Sueuiey. — III. 
Dressel North. /ndependent (13 c. ) for July 22. 

Jean IncgLtow. With full-page portrait. 
Journal (8 c.) for July 24. 

How Rosert Bonner Mape His Mitttons. Frank G. 
Carpenter. Chicago Times-Herald, Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune, Philadelphia Press, Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Bos- 
ton Globe, Los Angeles Times, Kansas City Journal (8c. ) 
for July 2s. 

THe AutTuor oF THE “ScHénperRG CoTTa Famity.” 
Louisa A’hmuty Nash. Zion’s Herald (13 c.) for July 28. 

STENOGRAPHY AND TypgewriTING FoR Women. Walter 
B. Smith. /adependent (13 ¢. ) for July 29. 

A Gutmpse oF Mrs. Stowe. Professor George W. Hin- 
man. /ndependent (13 c. ) for July 29. 

Victor Huco at Guernsey. M. Eloise Talbot. 
pendent (13 c.) for July 29. 


Ernest 


Boston Home 


Inde- 





NEWS AND NOTES. 





Professor Arthur Sherburne Hardy has been 
appointed minister to Persia. 


The Mew Moon ( Lowell, Mass.) stopped 
publication with its June number. 


Romance has been absorbed by the Parisian 
(New York). The Parisian Magazine Com- 
pany announces that it assumes no obligations 
or contracts made by Romance outside of the 
fulfillment of its subscriptions. 


Forward, the Sunday School paper of the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadel- 
phia (which has adopted the imprint “ The 
Westminster Press” for such of its publica- 
tions as are not intended for strictly Presby- 
terian use), is to be doubled in size and is 
designed to be a home as well as a Sunday- 
school paper. Its editor is the Rev. J. R. 
Miller, D. D. 

The Overland Monthly has a new editor in 
the person of James Howard Bridge, his pre- 
decessor, Rounseville Wildman, having de- 
parted for his post as United States consul at 
Hongkong. Mr. Bridge, who is more widely 
known in the literary world as “ Harold 
Brydges,” was for five years Herbert Spencer’s 
literary assistant and private secretary, and 
has more recently been engaged in literary 
work in New York city. His best-known 
individual work is “A Fortnight in Heaven,” 
and he collaborated with Andrew Carnegie in 
writing “Triumphant Democracy.” Mr. 
Bridge will, for the present at least, make no 
change in the general policy of the Overland. 
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’ The Great Round World Publishing Com- 
pany, of New York City, has been incorporated, 
with a capital of $25,000, to publish the periodi- 
cal known as the Great Round World. The 
directors are: Edward M. Franklin, Flushing; 
W. B. Harrison, Wilton G. Marton, William 
Beverley Harison, Henry Paret, New York City. 


The Massachusetts Editor is a new publica- 
tion for newspaper makers. It is published at 
North Adams, and is the official paper of the 
Massachusetts Press Association. 


The exchange of souls, which is the theme 
of Robert Hichens’ novel, “ Flames,” is not a 
new theme. It is to be found in Theophile 
Gautier’s “ Avatar,” and in Robert McNish’s 
“ Metempsychosis.” Bulwer-Lytton used it in 
“A Strange Story,” Stevenson in “ Thrawn 
Janet,” and Mr. Anstey in “ The Statement of 
Stella Maberly.” 


The Critic tells a story to the effect that in 
the pages of the Mational Magazine, published 
in Boston, there appeared some time ago a 
story called “ Her Roses,” which the editor of 
Scribner's Magazine at once recognized as 
Thomas Nelson Page’s story, “ Miss Danger- 
lie’s Roses,” originally published in his maga- 
zine for November, 1892, and afterward repub- 
lished in a volume of Mr. Page’s stories. The 
publisher of the Mational Magazine, upon hav- 
ing been written to and expostulated with, re- 
plied that the manuscript had been sent to him 
by a person in Spuyten Duyvil, who signed 
himself or herself H. H. Tilley, and assumed 
the pen name of “ Harry Darvers,” and that it 
had been accepted on its merits. He made 
due apologies for what had happened, but H. H. 
Tilley held his ground. He wrote back that 
the story was his, that he had never heard of 
Thomas Nelson Page, and wanted to know who 
Charles Scribner’s Sons were, and where their 
magazine was published. 


The Bookseller and Newsman ( New York ) 
is always full of information about books, maga- 
zines, publishers, and writers that is interesting 
not only to newsdealers, but to general readers 
as well. 


E. W. Hornung, whose crisp stories of life 
in Australia have found many readers, is a 
brother-in-law of Dr. Conan Doyle. 


Mrs. Frances Lockwood Green, who has 
written a book called “ Whited Sepulchres,” is 
a cousin of Rudyard Kipling’s. 


The new journalism has found its chronicler 
in Jesse Lynch Williams, whose “ Stolen Story ” 
in Scribner's for August is as far removed 
from the conventional newspaper story as 
“ Gallegher,” which also made its appearance in 
Scribner's. 

Washington Irving was not only our first 
great literary man, —he was also one of the 
first important American historians. His ser- 
vices to American history find recognition in an 
article by Richard Burton in the August num- 
ber of the Mew England Magazine, —an arti- 
cle fully illustrated by portraits and pictures of 
the places upon the Hudson associated with 
Irving’s life. The Editor’s Table of the same 
number is devoted to the services to New Eng- 
land of Rev. Julius A. Ward and Moses F. 
Sweetser, who have recently died. 


Distinctly literary features in the August 
Atlantic are “Some Unpublished Letters of 
Dean Swift,” edited by George Birkbeck Hill ; 
“The Pause in Criticism—and After,” by 
William R. Thayer, an effort to explain why 
criticism is to-day at a standstill ; “ The Delin- 
quent in Art and in Literature,” by Enrico 
Ferri, the Italian criminologist, a review of the 
use made of the delinquent classes by great 
artists and great writers; and “ Verse Under 
Prosaic Conditions,” a review of recent books 
of verse, showing why so many poets now are 
small poets. 

“The Independent Pen Woman’s Club” is a 
new organization of Chicago women. The 
motto of the club is, “ No literary work without 
remuneration.” 

There will be a new biography of Charles 
Dickens, written by George Gissing. 

Henri Meilhac died in Paris July 6, aged 
sixty-six. 

M. F. Sweetser died in Dorchester, Mass., 
in July, aged forty-eight. 

Daniel Greenleaf Thompson died in New 
York July 10, aged forty-seven. 


Jean Ingelow died in London July 19, aged~ 
seventy-seven. 





